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For “‘ The Friend.” 
THE WATCHMAN, NO. 29. 


The sacred writers frequently allude to the 
Messiah as the physician of souls, and to the 
change which religion works in the heart as 
the restoration of health. It is the great 
charm of holy writ, that it brings the most 
awful truths to the level of the comprehension 
of the plainest understanding by illustrations, 
the force and beauty of which all can feel and 
perceive. The comparison of the Redeemer 
to a physician is an admirable example of this 
sort of illustration ; and a volume would be 
required to develope the imagery in all its 
various points of resemblance. 

The human constitution is deeply and in- 
veterately diseased, although the character of 
the malady varies with individual peculiarities. 
In some there is a more rapid decline—in 
others a more violent access—while in those 
who claim the most confidently to be in health, 
we may trace the ravages of chronic affec- 
tions, unnoticed, because slow in their pro- 
gress ; or unknown, because all around are 
alike affected. For diseases of this kind, al- 
terative medicines taken steadily for a long 
course of time, acting gradually on the con- 
stitution, are often the only effectual remedy. 
A severe and short course of treatinent may 
arrest the progress of a violent disease ; but 
can scarcely be deemed an adequate remedy 
for those, which have obtained a firm hold of 
long duration over the system. We find ac- 


cordingly that the cases which most frequent- | 


ly baffle the skill of the physician, are of ob- 
scure and imperfectly developed symptoms, 
which affect the health and strength partially | 
and gradually, producing a pfemature old age | 
and an undefined decay. 


To drop this metaphorical language, I may | most to be deprecated, 


TSR 
————— ee 


An individual who has been guilty of great| has finally choked all the finer sensibilities of 


crimes, cannot reflect upon them when con-| our nature. 


morse and self abasement. 


or theft, for instance, may 
from the objects of temptation, and be safe. 


his opinions ; they 


thought. 


his own mind, that they have become the pri- 
mary rules of hisconduct. And this is inevita- 
ble. We embark in a course of generous and 
honourable enterprise, and we are naturally 
and allowably cheered by the voice of en- 
couragement and praise. ‘The proper ground 
for a man to take, is, to think nothing done 
while so much remains to be done. If in- 
stead of this humble yet lofty attitude, he 
dwells chiefly on w hat he has achieved, the 


But selfishness and vanity are all pervading 
passions ; they follow the man in the crowd | often imperceptibly, imperfectly. 
and in solitude ; they infect the sources of|the condition of our nature that inveterate 


vitiate his trains of | vicesact as do inveterate diseases. They leave 
The individual who has given himself lindelible traces of their rav ages. 


up to their guidance, will find, if he examine |us to devote to the worship of our Creator 


iscience assumes her sway without feeling re-| 


lean subdue them. 





When these vices are thus early developed 


He who has fall-;—after they have grown with the growth, and 
en into a single vicious habit, drunkenness, | strengthened with the 


remove himself |sions ; 


strength of the pas- 
nothing short of superhuman power 


The moral and religious 
alteratives which can affect them act slowly, 


Such is 


They allow 


but the lees and dregs of life. We bring to 
his service a partially callous heart, blunted 
perceptions, and an impaired intellect. 


For “ The Friend."’ 
SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 
(Continued from page 145. 


It is obvious, from Newton’s letter to Mr. 


ideas of his own greatness, will become associ-| Pepys, that the subject of his receiving some 


ated with all his thoughts. He becomes his own | favour from the government had been a mat- 


upon mist from the summit of a mountain. 


some animal propensity. Let such an one be 
awakened toa sense of the relations between 
this world and the next—between him and his 
Creator. He may deny himself the accustom- 
led excitements of his 
ness; but they will haunt him like spectres ; 
their suggestions have become habitual to his 
imind ; the ideas rise indespite of his efforts 
to avoid them; they form continual tempta- 
tions in his way ; they intrude upon his hours 
of devotion; and it will be found by sad ex- 
perience, that these enemies of his own 
household are indeed the strongest. 

If these opinions be well founded, they 
prove the extreme iunportance of forming in 
early life, just trains of thought, and a whole- 
some frame of mind. 





(I speak not, of course, 


idol ; there floats continually before his imagi-|ter of anxiety with himself, and of discussion 
nation an image—as vast and as unreal as those | among his friends, 
shadows of themselves which men see pictured | doubt referring to this anxiety, when he repre- 
In} sents Newton as an honour to the nation, and 
some this self idolatry seeks for fame and ap-|expresses his surprise “that such a person 
plause, while in others it wraps itself in the| 
| acquisition of wealth ; or in the gratification of 


Mr. Millington was no 


should lie so neglected by those in power.” 
And we find the same subject distinctly re- 
ferred to in two letters written to Mr. Locke 
during the preceding year. In one of these, 
dated January 26th, 1691-2, he says, “ Being 


‘fully convinced that Mr. Montague, upon an 


vanity and his selfish- 


ito Mr. Locke, dated September, 
The vices which are} 


observe, that it is not the vices of extraordi-|of the greater crimes,) are selfishness and| 
nary guilt which render the soul the most in-| vanity ; and there are none which the foolish! 
accessible to re morse, repentance, and amend- indulgence of those entrusted with the care of| 


ment of life. The ear which is most hope-| 
lessly deaf to the “ still small voice,” is that) 
which is rendered so by vanity and selfish- 
ness, the two great vices of our nature. So| 
commonly indeed do we find these traits im-| 
planted in our fellows, 


in an inordinate degree, they are not even of- 
fensive to us. 


that unless they exist} 


children, more systematically foster. 
|praise bestowed upon a child for beauty or 
| precocity is drunk in with eagerness, and may 
be remembered, or its influence felt through 
llife. The foolish fear of inflicting punishment 
for misconduct—the weakness in granting im- 
proper requests in order to avoid impogtunity ; 
have planted the seeds of a selfishness which 


The| 


old grudge, which I thought had been worn 


out, is false to me, I have done with him, and 


intend to sit still, unless my Lord Monmouth 
be still my friend.’’ Mr. Locke seems to have 
assured him of the continued friendship of this 
nobleman, and Mr. Newton, still referring to 
the same topic, in a letter dated February 16th, 
1691-2, remarks, ** I am very glad Lord Mon- 
mouth is still my friend, but intend net to give 
his lordship and you any farther trouble. My 
inclinations are to sit still.” In a later letter 
1693, and 
given below, he asks his pardon for saying or 
i thinking that there was a design to sell him an 
office. In these letters Mr. Newton no doubt 
referred to some appointment in London which 
he was solicitous to obtain, and which Mr. 
Montague and his other friends may have fail- 
ed in procuring. This opinion is confirmed 
by the letter of Mr. Montague, announcing to 
him his appointment to the wardenship of the 
mint, in which he says that he is very glad he 
can at last give him ood proof of his friend- 
ship. 


In the same month in which Mr. Newton 
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wrote to Mr. Pepys, we find him in correspon- 
dence with Mr. Locke. Displeased with his 
opinions respecting innate ideas, he had rashly 

stated that they struck at the root of all mo- 
rality; and that he regarded the author of such 
doctrines as a Hobbist. Upon reconsidering 
these opinions, he addressed the following re- 
markable letter to Locke, written three days 
after his letter to Mr. Pepys, and consequently 
during the illness under which he then la- 
boured. 


“ ¢Sir,—Being of opinion that you endea- 
voured to embroil me with women, and by 
other means, | was so much affected with 
as that when one told me you were sickly 
and would not live, | answered, ’twere better 
if you were dead. I desire you to forgive me 
this uncharitableness; for 1 am now satisfied 
that what you have done is just, and I beg 
your pardon for my having hard thoughts of 
you for it, and for re presenting that you struck 
at the root of morality, in a principle you laid 
in your book of ideas, and designed to pursue 
in another book, and that I took you for a 
Hobbist. I beg your pardon also for saying 
or thinking that there was a design to sell me 
an office, or to embroil me.—I am vour most 
huntble and unfortunate servant, 

“¢Is, Newron. 

‘ At the Bull, in Shoreditch, London, 

Sept. 16th, 1693. 


“ To this letter Locke returned the following 
answer, so nobly distinguished by philosophi- 
eal magnanimity and Christian charity: — 


“* Oates, Oct. Sth, 1693. 

«¢ ¢ Sir.—I have been, ever since I first knew 
you, so entirely and sincerely your friend, and 
thought you so much mine, that I could not 
have believed what you tell me of yourself had 
1 bad it from any body else. And, though | 
cannot but be mightily troubled that you should 
have had so many wrong and unjust thoughts 
of me, yet next to the return of good offices, 
such as from a sincere good-will [ have ever 
done you, I receive your acknowledgment of 
the contrary as the kindest thing you have 
done me, since it gives me hopes I have not 
lost a friend I so much valued. After what 
your letter expresses, | shall not need to say 
any thing to justify myself to you. I shall al- 
ways think your own re flection on my car 
riage, both to you and all mankind, will suffi-| 
ciently do that. Instead of that, give me leave 
to assure you that I am more ready to forgive 
you than you can be to desire it; and [ do it 
so freely and fully, that | wish for nothing 
more than the opportunity to convince you 
that I truly love and esteem you, and that I 
have the same good-will for you as if nothing 
of this had happened. To confirm this to you 
more fully, I should be glad to meet you any 
where, and the rather, because tlie conclusion 
of your letter makes me apprehend it would 
not be wholly useless to you. But whether 
you think it fit or not, | leave wholly to you. 
I shall always be ready to serve you to my ut- 
most, in any way you shall like, and shall only 
need your comm: ands or permission to do it. 


“«¢ My book is going to press for a second | paragraph expresses nearly the same ideas as} which is drawn from them. 
edition; and, though I can answer for the de-|some sentences in the scholium beginning 


sign with which I write it, yet, since you have |* Deus summus est ens eternum, infinitum, 


so opportunely given me notice of what you| 
have said of it, | should take it as a favour if| 
you would point out to me the places that) 
gave occasion to that censure, that, by ex- 
plaining myself befter, I may avoid being mis-| 
taken by others, or unawares doing the least, 
prejudice to truth or virtue. I am sure you) 
are so much a friend to them both, that, were 
you none to me, I could expect this from you. 
But I cannot doubt but you would do a great! v 
deal more than this for my sake, who, after ail, | 
have all the concern of a friend for you, wish! 
you extremely well, and am, without compli-| 
ment, &c.’ 


** To this letter Newton made the following 
reply: — 


« ¢Sir,—The last winter, by sleeping too of-' 
ten by my fire, I got an ill habit of sleeping; | 


and a distemper, which this summer has been! 


epidemical, put me farther out of order, so that} 
when [ wrote to you, I had not slept an hour a} 
night fora fortnight together, and for five days 
together not a wink. I remember I wrote to 
you, but what | said of your book I remember 
not. If you please to send me a transcript of| 
that passage, | wil give you an account of it} 
if | can.—I am your most humble servant, | 


“¢Is, NewTon. 
“ ee Oct. 5th, 1693.’ 


| 





‘ Although the first of these letters evinces 
the existence of a nervous irritability which | 
could not fail to arise from want of appetite 
and of rest, yet it is obvious that its author was 
in the full possession of his mental powers. 
The answer of Mr. Locke, indeed, is written} 
upon that supposition; and it deserves to be 
remarked, that Mr. Dugald Stewart, who first! 
published a portion of these letters, never ima- 
gines for a moment that Newton was /abouring 
under any mental alienation. 

* The opinion entertained by Laplace, that 
Newton devoted his attention to theology only 
in the latter part of his life, may be considered 
as deriving some countenance from the fact, 
that the celebrated general scholium at the 
end of the second edition of the Principia, 
published in 1713, did not appear in the first 
edition of that work. This argument has been 
ably controverted by Dr. J. C 


| 


Gregory of 


| Edinburgh, on the authority of a manuscript of| 


Newton, which seems to have been transmitted | 
to his ancestor, Dr. David Gregory, between | 
the years 1687 and 1698. ‘This manuscript, 
which consists of twelve folio pages in New-|1 
ton’s handwriting, contains, in the form of ad-} 
ditions and scholia to some propositions in the | 
third book of the Principia, an account of the | 
opinions of the ancient philosophers on gravi-| 
tution and motion, and on natural theology, | 
with various quotations from their works. At- 
tached to this manuscript are three very curi-| 
ous paragraphs. The first two appear to have| 
been the original draught of the general scho- 
lium already referred to; and the third relates 
to the subject of an etherial medium, respect- 
ing which he maintains an opinion diametri-| 
cally opposite to that which he afterward pub- 
lis hed at the end of his Optics. ‘The first] 





| inquiries . 


|absolute perfectum;’ and it is remarkable that 


the second paragraph is found only in the third 
edition of the Principia, which appeared in 
1726, the year before Newton’s death. 

“In the middle of the year 1694, about the 
time when our author is said to be beginning 
to understand the Principia, we find him occu- 


pied with the difficult and profound subject of 


the lunar theory. In order to procure obser- 
vations for verifying the equations which he had 
deduced from the theory of gravity, he paid a 
visit to Flamstead, at the Royal Observatory 
of Greenwich, on the Ist September, 1694, 


| wlien he received from him a series of Junar 
| observations. On the 7th of October he wrote 


to Flamstead that he had compared the obser- 
| vations with his theory, and had satisfied him- 
self that by both together “ the moon’s theory 
may be reduced toa good degree of exactness, 
perhaps to the exactness of two or three mi- 
nutes.” He wrote him again on the 24th 


| October, and the correspondence was conti- 


nued till 1698, Newton making constant ap- 


| plication for observations to compare with his 
| theery of the planetary motions; while Flam- 


stead, not sufficiently aware of the importance 

|of the inquiry, received his requests as if they 
were idle intrusions in which the interests of 
science were but slightly concerned. 

“In reviewing the details which we have now 
given respecting the health and occupations of 
Newton froin the beginning of 1692 till 1695, 
it is impossible to draw any other conclusion 
than that he possessed a sound mind, and was 


| perfec tly capi able of carry ing on his mathema- 


tical, his metaphysical, and his astronomical 
His friend and admirer, Mr. Pepys, 
residing within fifiy miles of Cambridge, had 
never heard of his being attacked with any ill- 
ness till he inferred it from the letter to him- 
self written in September, 1693. Mr. Milling- 
ton, who lived in the same university, had been 
equally unacquainted with any such attack, 
and, after a personal interview with Newton, 
for the express purpose of ascertaining the 
state of his health, he assures Mr. Pepys ¢ that 
he is very well,—that he fears he is under 
some small degree of melancholy, but that 
there is no reason to suspect that it hath at all 
touched his understanding.’ 

“ During this period of bodily indisposition, 
his mind, thouvh in a state of nervous irritabi- 


lity, and disturbed by want of rest, was capa- 
ible of putting forth its highest powers. 


At the 
request of Dr. Wallis he drew up an example 
| of one of his propositions on the quadrature of 
curves in secondgfluxions. Hee omposed, at 
the desire of Dr. Bentley, his profound and 
beautiful letters on the existence of the Deity. 
He was requested by Locke to reconsider his 
opinions on the subject of innate ideas; and 
we find him grappling with the difficulties of 
the lunar theory. 
But with all these proofs ofa vigorous mind, 
a diminution of his mental powers has been 
rashly inferred from the cessation of his great 
discoveries, and from his unwillingness to enter 
upon new investigations. The facts, however, 
here assumed are as incorrect as the inference 
The ambition of 
fame is a youthful passion, which is softened, 
if not subdued, by age. Success diminishes its 


] Re 
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ardour, and early pre-eminence often extin-|face between forty-five and fifty degrees of between Europe and Asia, present a summary 
guishes it. Before the middle period of life} latitude, is never, even in January, below nine) of the causes which act simultaneously on the 
Newton was invested with all the insignia of| degrees centigrade. Europe enjoys the influ-} inflexions of the isothermal lines, between the 
immortality; but endowed with a native humi-|ence of the large terrestrial tropical zone of! different seasons, and which are particularly 
lity of mind, and animated with those hopes} Africa and Arabia, which becomes heated by! perceptible to the east of the meridian of 
which teach us to form an humble estimate of} the solar irradiation in a far different manner) Petersburgh, where the continent of Europe 
human greatness, he was satisfied with the| from that which would be the case with a sur-| joins Northern Asia in a width of twenty de- 
laurels which he had won, and he sought only) face of water similarly situated, and which, by| grees of latitude. The east of Europe and 
to perfect and complete his labours. His mind) means of the ascending currents, pours out| the whole of Asia, to the north of the parallel 
was principally bent on the improvement of| masses of hot air on the countries situated of thirty-five degrees, have a climate eminently 
the Principia; but he occasionally diverged| more to the north. The small and unequal! continental, as distinguished from the climate 
into new fields of scientific research—he| developement of Europe towards the north,| of the isles and the western coasts; they have, 
solved problems of great difficulty which had|and its oblique direction from south-west to| both from their form and their position, with 
been proposed to try his strength,—and he de-| north-east, are advantages which have not|respect to the west and south-west winds, a 
voted much of his time to profound inquiries} hitherto been sufficiently appreciated in consi-| climate of excess analogous to that of the 
in chronology and in theological literature. dering it with respect to its general configura-| United States of America, that is to say, very 
The powers of his mind were therefore in| tion, and as a western prolongation of Asia.| hot summers succeeding very severe winters. 
full requisition; and, when we consider that| Being thus placed opposite to the gulf which} At Astracan M. de Humboldt has seen grapes 
he was called to the discharge of high official|the warm waters of the gulf-stream open in| as fine and as ripe as in Italy or the Canaries; 
functions which forced him into public life, and|the polar ices, its coasts are (at least in the| although in the same spot, and even much 
compelled him to direct his genius into new| two-thirds which are western, that is, the part} more to the south, at Kislar, which is in the 
channels, we can scarcely be surprised that he| properly peninsular) bathed by a free sea ;|same latitude as Avignon, the thermometer 
ceased to produce any original works on ab-| for, in the one-third which is eastern, where it| (Centigrade) often descends in winter twenty- 
stract science. In the direction of the affairs| widens in joining Asia, it partakes of the cha-| eight and thirty degrees below zero. A more 
of the mint, and of the Royal Society, to which| racter of the climate of that continent. The! profound knowledge of the laws regulating the 
we shall now follow him, he found ample oc-| continent of Asia extends, from east to west,| temperature of the earth in Asia, may produce 
cupation for his time; while the leisure of his} beyond the parallel of seventy degrees, over a| a tnodification of the ideas entertained respect- 
declining years was devoted to those exalted} space thirteen times as long as Europe. Its| ing the circumstances which have attended the 
studies in which philosophy yields to the su-| northern coasts, throughout, touch not only) last terrestrial revolutions. Thus, when it was 
premacy of faith, and hope administers to the} the winter boundary of the polar ices, but, ex-| known that the bones of animals, the analo- 
aspirations of genius. cept in a few points, and during a very short| gous species of which now exist only in the 
(To be continued.) | period of the year, their summer limits also.) tropical regions, are found still covered with 

oe | The north winds, the: force of which, in the the flesh in the diluvium of the plains in the 

For “ The Friend.” — plains, is not moderated by any chain of, north of Siberia, at the mouth of the Lena, 

CLIMATE IN ASIA. | mountains to the west of the meridian of the and on the banks of the Velhoui, between se- 

In a late number of the Journal of the Royal} lake Baikal, as far as the fifty-second degree of venty-two and sixty-four degrees of north lati- 
Institution, under the head of “ Proceedings} latitude, and to the west of the meridian of, tude, it was immediately supposed that a sud- 
of the Academy of Sciences at Paris,” we find | Bolor, as far as the fortieth degree, pass over | den refrigeration of the temperature had, at 
the following article. It will interest the more |a field of ice covered with snow, which prolongs, | some period, been operated in those countries; 
scientific portion of our readers, at least, and| as it were, the continent even to the pole ; on| but this phenomenon appears now susceptible 
perhaps contribute to the solution of a ques-| the other side, Asia offers to the influence of|of being more easily explained by the cold, 
tion respecting certain animal remains, which) the solar irradiation, but a very small portion! which, as M. de Humboldt has ascertained 
has not a little perplexed philosophers. of country situated under the torrid zone, be-| recently on the spot, exists in the earth, even 
* On the 18th of July, M. de Humboldt com-| tween the meridians which bound its eastern| in the midst of summer, at a depth of five or 
municated to the academy, some very curious| and western extremities. ‘The equator passes six feet. When at noon, in the months of July 


observations on the relation subsisting be- | only through a few islands, Sumatra, Borneo, and August, the air had a temperature of from 
tween the temperature of the soil and the 


Celebes, and Gilololo; during the whole re-| twenty-five to thirty degrees, M. de Humboldt 
phenomenon of the preservation of the soft | mainder of its vast extent, the equinoctial line| found, between fifty-four and fifty-eight degrees 
parts of antediluvian animals. The first basis| cuts only the ocean : whence it results that the/ of latitude, four wells of small depth, which had 
of climatology, is the precise knowledge of the} continental part of Asia, under the temperate | not the slightest remains of ice on their bor- 
inequalities of the surface of a continent.|zone, does not enjoy the effect of ascending|ders, but the temperature of which varied 
Without this knowledge, we should attribute} currents similar to those which the position of| from 2° 6’ to 1° 4° above zero. M. Erman 
to the elevation of the soil, what is, in fact,| Africa renders so advantageous to Europe.| found on the road from Tobolsk to Jakoutsk, 
the effect of other causes exercising their in-| There are, also, other causes which tend to} in the latitude of 56°, springs at a temperature 
fluence on the low regions (in a surface which| increase the frigidity of Asia ; these are—lIst, 0’ 7” and 3° 8’ above zero, when the atmo- 
has the same inflexion as the surface of the} Its position with respect to Europe, which| sphere was at 24° ; but beyond the parallel of 
ocean) upon the inflexion pf the isothermal] gives the latter all the western coasts, always,| 62° in the steppes, and even in the parallel of 
lines. In advancing from the north-east of| under the temperate zones, much warmer than| sixty degrees in places not very elevated, the 
Europe to the north of Asia, beyond the forty-| the eastern ones; 2nd. The form of its out-|soil remains frozen at a depth of from twelve 
sixth or fiftieth degree of latitude, we find at) lines, which, to the north of the parallel of|to fifteen feet. At Bogoslowsk, in the middle 
once a diminution in the mean temperature of) thirty-five degrees, present neither gulfs nor) of summer, M. de Humboldt found, at a depth 
the year, and a more unequal distribution of | peninsular prolongations of any consequence ;| of six feet, in a turfy soil, but slightly shaded 
this temperature among the different seasons.| 3d. The form of its surface, which has, in one! by trees, a bed of congealed earth nine and a 
Europe, with its sinuous shape, is but a penin-_| part, chains of mountains intercepting the ap-| half feet thick, traversed by small fillets of ice, 
sular prolongation of Asia, as Brittany (re-| proach of the south winds, over a great extent| and containing groups of crystal of solid water, 
nowned for its mild winters and unoppressive| of country, and in another, a series of high|like a porphyritic rock. At Jacoutsk (latitude 
summers) is of the rest of France. The pre-| platforms lying in a direction from south-west| sixty-two degrees) the subterranean ice is a 
dominant winds received by Europe, are the|to north-east, which, accumulating and pre-| generaland perpetual phenomen, notwithstand- 
west winds, which to the western and central|serving snow even in the midst of summer,|ing the high temperature of the atmosphere 
parts are sea breezes, that is to say, currents| act, by means of descending currents, on the |in July and August ; and it may easily be con- 
which have been in contact with a mass of|countries which they bound or traverse, and ceived, that from this parellel to that of the 
water, the temperature of which, at the sur-| thus lower their temperature. These contrasts| mouth of the Lena, seventy-two degrees north 



































































latitude, the thickness of this bed of congealed 
earth must rapidly augment. 

“These facts being established, it may a!so 
be remarked, that tropical animals, tigers pre- 
cisely similar to those of India, are still seen 
in Siberia. Several tigers, of an enormous 
size, have been killed near the celebrated sil- 
ver mine of Schlangenberg. Other animals, 
which we now consider as peculiar to the 
turrid zone, have, doubtless, as well as the 


bamboos, the ferns, the palm trees, and the} 


coral lithophyton, existed in the north of the 
ancient continent. ‘This was, probably, under 
the influence of the internal heat of the earth, 
which in the most northern regions commun- 
‘ated with the atmospheric air through the 
crevices of the oxydized crust. As the at- 
mosphere became chilied by the interruption 
of this communication, when the crevices were 
successively obstructed by interposed rocks, or 
other solid matters, the distribution of climate 
gradually became almost entirely dependent on 
the solar irradiation, and the animal and vege- 
table tribes, whose organization required an 
equal temperature of a more elevated degree, 
became gradually extinct. Some of the most 
hardy among the animals doubtless retired to- 
wards the south, and lived some time longer 
in regions nearer to the tropics ; others, such 
as tbe lions of ancient Greece, the royal tigen 
of Dzoungaria, the panthera irbis of Siberia, 
were enabled, by their organization and the 
effects of habit, to naturalize themselves in the 
climate of the centre of the temperate zone ; 
some species even were enabled to inhabit the 
regions still more to the north, 4s M. Cuvier 
supposes was the case with the thick-haired 
pachydermis. Now il, during a Siberian sum- 
mer, one of the last revolutions of the globe 
destroyed those elephants and rhinoceroses 
whose species is now lost, and which may be 
supposed to have been w andering at that sea- 
son of the year, towards the banks of the Vel- 
houi, and the mouth of the Lena, their bodies 
would find there, at the depth of a few feet, 
thick beds of congealed earth, capable of pre- 
serving them from putrefaction. Slight con- 
vulsions. crevices of the soil, much less than 
those which we have seen in our days on the 
plain of Quito, and the Indian Archipelago, 
would be sufficient to effect this imbedding 
and preservation of the sofi parts of those ani- 
mals. ‘The supposition of a sudden refrigera- 
tion appears, therefore, wholly unnecessary. 
It must not be forgotten, that the tger, which 
we are in the habit of calling an animal of the 
torrid zone, now exists in Asia, from the ex- 
tremity of Hindostan to Tarbagata), the upper 
Irtychi, and the steppes of the Kirghises—an 
extent of forty degrees of !atitude ; and even 
sometimes in summer makes excursions one 
hundred leagues further to the north. — Indivi- 
duals of this species arriving in the north-east 
of Siberia, as far as the parallels of from sixty- 
two to sixty-five degrees, might, by the effect 
of convulsions or crumbling of the earth, or 
other circumstances by no means very extra- 
ordinary, ofier, in the present state of the Asi- 
atic climates, phenomena of preservation very 
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INTEMPER ANCE. 
TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM WIRT. 

[ have been more than forty years a clese 
observer of life and manners, in various parts 
of the United States, and I know not the evil 
that will bear a moment’s comparison with 
intemperance. It is no exaggeration to say, 
as has been often said, that this single cause 
has produced more vice, crime, poverty, and 
wretchedness, in every form, domestic and 
social, than all the other ills that scourge us, 
combined. In truth, it is scarcely possible 
to meet with misery, in any shape, in this 
country, which will not be found on exami- 
nation to have proceeded, directly or indirect- 
ly, from the excessive use of ardent spirits. 
Want is one of its immediate consequences. 
The sad spectacle of starving and destitute 
families, and of ignorant, half-naked, vicious 





country like this, where the demand for la- 
bour is constant, the field unlimited, the 
sources of supply inexhaustible, and where 
there is none to make us afraid: and it never 
would be presented, or very rarely, indeed, 
were it not for the desolation brought upon 
families by the general use of this deadly 
poison. It paralyses the arm, the brain, the 
theart. All the best affections, all the ener- 
igies of the mind wither under its influence. 
|The man becomes a maniac, and is locked up 
in a hospital, or imbrues his hands in the 
blood of his wife and children, and is sent to 
the gallows or doomed to the penitentiary ; 
or, if he escapes these consequences, he be- 
‘comes a walking pestilence on the earth, 
‘miserable in himself and loathsome to all who 
|behold him. How often do we see, too, whole 
families contaminated by the vicious example 
of the parent—husbands, wives, daughters, 
and sons, all drunkards and furies; sometimes 
wives murdering their husbands; at others, 
husbands their wives; and worst of all, if 
worst can be in such a group of horrors, chil- 
dren murdering their parents. But below this 
grade of crime, how much is there of unseen 
and unteld misery throughout our otherwise 





happy land, proceeding from this fatal cause| 
e 7 j 
| am persuaded that if we could have} 
a statistical survey and report of the affairs of| 


alone. 


unhappy families and individuals, with the 
causes of their misery annexed, we should 
find nine cases out of ten, if not a still greater 
proportion, resulting from the use of ardent 


spirits alone. With this conviction, which 


seems to have become universal among re-| 


flecting men, the apathy shown to the conti-! 
nuance of the evil can only be ascribed to the| 
circumstance, that the mischief, though ver-| 
bally admitted, is not seen and felt in all its} 
enormity. If some fatal plague of a conta- 
gious character were imported into our coun-| 
try, and had commenced its ravages in our 
cities, we should see the most prompt and_| 
vigorous Ineasures at once adopted to repress 
and extinguish it; but what are the most 
fearful plagues that ever carried death and| 
havoc in their train through the eastern coun- 
tries, compared with this? They are only 


children, ought never to be presented in a| 
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kill the body at once; this consumes both 
body and soul, by a lingering and dreadful 
death, involving the dearest connections in 
the vortex of ruin. What parent, however 
exemplary himself, can ever feel that his son 
is safe while this living fountain of poison is 
within his reach? God grant that it may soon 
become a fountain sealed, in our country at 
least. What a relief, what a delightful relief 
would it be to turn from the awful and horrid 
past, to the pure, peaceful and happy future ! 
to see the springs of life and feeling and in. 
telligence renewed on every hand; health, 
industry and prosperity glowing around us; 
the altars of domestic peace and love rekin- 
dled in every family; and the religion of the 
Saviour presented with a fair field for its ce- 
lestial action. 

| The progress already made by our tempe- 
rance societies in advancing this golden age, 
proves them to be of divine origin. May the 
Almighty crown his own work with full and 
speedy success ! 





FRIENDS. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY 
Friend after friend departs ;— 
Who hath not lost a friend? 
There is no union here of hearts 
That finds not here an end: 
Were this frail world our final rest, 
Living or dying, none were blest. 
Beyond the flight of time, 
Beyond the reign of death, 
There surely is some blessed clime, 
Where life is not a breath: 
Nor life’s affections, transient fire, 
Whose sparks fly upward, and expire. 
There is a world above, 
Where parting is unknown ; 
A long eternity of love, 
Formed for the good alone ; 
And faith beholds the dying here, 
Translated to that glorious sphere. 
Thus star by star declines, 
Till all are passed away, 
As morning high and higher shines, 
To pure and perfect day; 
Nor sinks those stars in empty night, 
Sut hide themselves in heaven’s own light. 
INSTINCT IN SHEEP. 
| About the middle of April last, I observed 
'a young lamb entangled among the briars. It 
had, seemingly, struggled for liberty until it 
was quite exhausted. Its mother was present, 
endeavouring with her head and feet to disen- 
tangle it. After having attempted in vain for 
a long time to effect this purpose, she left 
it, and ran away baaing with all her might. 
We fancied there was something peculiarly 
doleful in her voice. ‘Thus she proceeded 
across three large fields, and through four 
strong hedges, until she came back to a flock 
of sheep. From not having been able to fol- 
low her, I could not watch her motions when 
with them. However, she left them in about 
five minutes, accompanied by a large ram 
that had two powerful horns. They returned 
speedily towards the poor lamb; and as soon 
as they reached it the ram immediately set 


similar to those of the mammoth of Mr. |occasional; this is perennial. They are con-| about liberating it; which he did in a few 


Adams, and the rhinoceros of the Velhoui. 


|fined by climates or places; this malady is of| 
\all climates and al] times and places. They | 


minutes, by dragging away the briars with his 
horns. — Magazine of Natural History. 
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For “ The Friend.” 


Encouragements to Religious Effort. 


The annexed vigorous and eloquent sketch 
is from a discourse with the above title, deli- 
vered at the request of the American Sunday 
School Union, May 25th, 1830, by Francis 
Wayland, Jr., President of Brown University, 
R. I. 

The views unfolded may assist to a due ap- 
preciation of the various discoveries and im- 
provements going on in the world, and of 
their powerful effect in producing important 
modifications in the structure of human socie- 
ty; at the same time that they are calculated to 
arouse the friends of re ligion to a sense of the 
obligation resting on them, to exert their in- 
dividual and collective energies in endeavours 
to subject these newly developed and deve- 
loping agencies—these continually accumu- 
lating forces, intellectual, physic al and me- 
chanical, to the influence and control 


the glory of God, and the highest possible | 
good to man. R. 


“It is the general misfortune of man to be| means of independence. 


wise a century too late. 





ie 
of | 
Christian principles, and thus subservient to| 


We look back with| of men, a middling class, was created. 


these attending circumstances, and in what if we mistake not, physical and intellectual 
light does the Reformation present itself to changes very similar to those which charac- 
our view? Simply as a period in which the! terized the Reformation, are, at this moment, 
creation of new forces changed the relation) going forward in the midst of us. It remains 
which had previoysly existed between the) for the men of the present generation to say 
elements of society. A new and most power-| whether these changes shail receive a corres- 
ful order of men arose suddenly into being; ponding moral impression. 
and institutions, cemented by the lapse of “J. Important changes have of late taken 
ages, required no inconsiderable modification’ place in the physical condition of man. 
to meet the unexpected exigency. In the) ‘The natural wealth of every man consists 
midst of all this, a new moral impulse was) in his power to labour. ‘This every man in a 
communicated to society, by which these greater or less degree possesses. The less 
changes were rendered beneficial to man, and numerous class, in addition to the power to 
the blessings which they conferred were per-| labour, possesses, also, a portion of capital. 
petuated to the present generation. |Hence, as labour becomes more valuable, 
“ To illustrate this very briefly :—You may | every man becomes richer; that is, he is able 
be aware that at about the period of the Re-| to command a larger amount of objects which 
formation, great changes were wrought in the; may gratify his desires. But this change is 
| physical condition of man. The discovery of} principally in favour of the more numerous 
| America, and of a passage to India by the | classes. Capital, the wealth of the rich man, 
ape of Good Hope, and of the use of the) remains stationary ; whilst labour, the wealth 
mariner’s compass, opened exhaustless foun-|of the poor man, rises in value. Thus “7 
tains of wealth to commerce and manufac-| natural tendency of the progress of society, i 


| tures. Labour became, of course, vastly more | to abolish poverty from the earth. 


valuable, and artisans became possessed of the| “That labour is, in fact, 


becoming more 
Hence a new order | valuable ; : 


that is, that it is better paid, i is eVvi- 
Power,|}dent from a comparison of the condition of 


astonishment upon those means for guiding) and wealth, and education, were placed within|the labouring classes now, with their condi- 


the destinies of our race, which preceding|the reach of a vastly greater number. 


generations have enjoyed ; 


we might then have lived gloriously. We! 
forget that no man lives to purpose, who does 
not live for posterity. 

“It will be convenient to my purpose, to 
commence this discussion by a brief allusion 
to the nature of the Reformation by Luther. 
You have all been accustomed to consider 


this as by far the most interesting portion of 


the history of man, since the time of the 
Apostles. In many respects it is so. 
sults, although daily multiplying, are already 


incalculable. The fabric of ancient society 


began then to crumble, and a more beauteous 


edifice to arise {rom amid its ruins. Beside 
this, there is much of the moral picturesque 
with which every view is crowded. An ima- 
ginative man kindles into enthusiasm at the 
recital of every transaction. 
P : _ , TI 
and of revolutionary energy. he 
ignorant ¢ 


tion unto death. Hence the whole period 


presents an almost unbroken succession of 


battles and sieges; of foreign war and intes- 
tine commotion; of brutal persecution, and 
of dignified endurance; and all this ts ren- 
dered yet more impressive by the frequent 
vision of racks, and dungeons, of torture, and 


exile: of the assassin’s dagger, and the mar- | 


tyr’s stake. It need not then seem surprising | 
if this strong appeal to the imagination some- 


and we see how,| moral centre of gravity settled towards the|among us, 
in the possession of our present knowledge,| base of the soc ial cone. 


Its re- 


The leaders, on} 
both sides, were men of consummate ability,| 
fiercest! 
passions of the human heart, in an age almost | 
of law, stimulated them to conten-| 


The|tion a few years since. Almost every man 


may, he will, command the 
The rod of feudal) means of very comfortable living. An indus- 
was broken, and men were first ac-/trious and virtuous artisan may provide for 
knowledge -d to possess rights which they did|his family advantages, which, a few years 
not derive from hereditary succession. |since, were considere d the attributes only of 

“ Beside this, the invention of the printing|those above the level of mediocrity. The 
press furnished, at the same time, new means of this change may be e asily stated. 
for intellectual culture. This astonishing in-| Labour is valuable to the employer in pro- 
strument multiplies indefinitely the power of) portion to the amount of results that it will 
jag. It transfers the sceptre of empire | accomplish. Now it is well known, that, with- 
from matter to mind. It enables genius to! in the last fifty years, increased skill has ren- 
multiply, to any extent, the copies of its own! dered human labour vastly more productive 
| conceptions. Hence the facilities for intel-|than ever it was before. A greater amount of 
lectual cultivation were abundantly bestowed \the product of his labour may, therefore, be 
upon this new order of men, to which com-| reserved to the operative, whilst the capitalist 
j}merce and manufactures had given birth. receives at the same time a larger interest 

* But above all, it pleased God to raise up,| upon his investment. 
in the persons of the reformers, men of a cha- 
racter equal to the crisis. They were men|ner in which this increased value has been 
who counted not their lives dear unto them! given to human labour. In some cases, divi- 
when a moral change was to be effected. In/|sion of labour has enabled one man to do as 
despite of every thing appalling in the form! much as could otherwise be done by two hun- 
of opposition, the *y studied, they argued, they | dred. 
preached, they wrote, 


| vassalage w 


cause 


* It is interesting, also, to observe the man- 





in other, and more numerous cases, a 
they translated, they | still more gr: utifying result has been produced, 
printed, they employe sd for the promotion of by the increase .d skill with which science has 
true religion, all those means which the pro- taught us to employ those qualities and rela- 
gress of society had placed within their power.| tions with which the all-merciful God has 
— thus gave the impression of Christianity |seen fit to endow the universe around us 
|to the changes which were going forward ;|The most important of these, are the gravi- 
‘and that their labours formed by far the most| | tating power of water, and the expansive force 
important link in the chain of events which is| of steam. It is by a most beautiful adaptation 
denominated the Reformation, may be evident. of the former, that you, in this city, e mploy a 
| from the fact, that no where, but in Protest-| little waterfall, without ce ssation, and almost 
ant countries, have the blessings resulting) without cost, to carry the means of cleanli- 


| 





what bewilder the reason, and if the impres-| from the social changes, to which we have al-| ness and health to every family within your 
sive circumstances attendant upon the change, | luded, been fully realized. Catholic countries| borders. In various other parts of our coun- 
too much divert our attention from the nature} have been comparatively unimproved, except) try, you may behold a single individual, by 
of the change itself. These violent commo-| where their condition has been changed by} means of machinery connected with a similar 
tions, like friction in machinery, rather dis-| the influence of Protestanism in their vici-| | waterfall, executing, with the utmost perfec- 
close the nature of the materials and the | nity. 
amount of the resistance, than the direction of| “These few remarks are, we presume, suf-| | time, be performed by many ieelivnde 
the force, or the celerity of the movement. | ficient to show you the importance of moral| « But specially am I astonished at contem- 
* But let us now, for a moment, draw aside| effort at the crisis of a social revolution. But, | plating the results of steam, that new power 


| tion, what could not otherwise, in the same 
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which the last half century has placed within in him the desire, and furnish the means of 
the control of man. Whether we consider gratifying it, of bestowing education upon his) 
the massiveness of its strength, or the facility le hildren. And hence, although the modes of | 
of its adaptation, we are equally overwhelmed | education should undergo no improvement 
at the results which it promises to confer|there must result a moge widely extended 
upon society. Probably half a million of men) demand for mental improvement, and a more 


which, though not yet in practice, must soon 
follow in the train of the others of which I 
have spoken. I allude to the application of 


,|the science of education to the teaching of 


the operative arts. At present a boy spends 
frequently seven years in acquiring a trade, 


could not propel a boat two hundred miles| perfect and more powerful intellectual de-| His instructor, though a good practical artist, 


with the speed given to it by a dozen work-| velopement. 

men with a powerful engine. On the Liver-| ‘ But secondly; the means for cultivating 
pool and Manchester rail road, two men, with|the human mind are in a course of rapid im- 
a locomotive engine, could easily do the work |provement. Time will allow me only to al- 
of a thousand, with a speed five or six times|lude to a very few considerations, connected 
as great as human strength could, at its great-| with this branch of the subject. 

est effort, accomplish. Beside this, there can| ‘1. The object of education is becoming! 
be but very little doubt, that steam will, at}better understood. It has, in many places, 
least in Great Britain, supersede the employ-|ceased to be considered enough to infuse into 
ment of brutes for draught labour, and thus|the pupil certain sentences, or even certain! 


is wholly unacquainted with the business of 
teaching. Few persons will doubt that a man, 
who, with a knowledge of mechanical art, 
should devote himself exclusively to teaching 
it, might, in a few months, communicate as 
much skill as is now acquired in as many 
years. The result would be, in the end, far 
greater excellency of workmanship; and, what 
is still better, much more time for obtaining 
an education might be allowed to young men 








enable the same extent of land to sustain more | ideas, which some time before had been in- | before they devoted themselves to the em- 
than double its present number of human be-|fused into the instructor. It begins to be! ployments of life. 
ings. ‘The same kind of result is in all cases| admitted, that education consists in so culti-| ‘ From these facts, the tendency of the pre- 
produced, either by the introduction of valu-|vating the mind, as to render it a more power- | sent movements of society is obvious. It is, 
able machinery, or by improvement in the | ful, and more exact instrument for the acqui-|to furnish more leisure than formerly to the 
means of internal or external communication. |sition, the propagation, and the discovery of operative classes of society, to furnish them 
The instances which I have selected, are|truth, and a more certain guide for the regu-/more extensively with the means of educa- 
merely intended as specimens of a class of|lation of conduct. Hence, it is now frequently tion, and to render that education better. 
agents which Providence has within a few|conceded that education may be a science by|'They must, from the very nature of things, 
years taught us to employ, for the improve-|itself, regulated by laws which require spe- | become, both positively and relative ly, far 
ment of our condition. It ought also to be |cial study, and in the practical application of| richer, and much better informed, than they 
distinctly borne in mind, that probably only |w hich, something more than the lowest de-| have ever been before. Now, as social power 
a very small number of the most important of gree of intelligence may be at least conve-|is in the ratio of intelligence and wealth ; the 
these, has yet been discovered ; and that, of nient. <A higher degree of talent will thus} astonishing progress of the more numerous 
those which have been discovered, the appli-| be called to this profession, in every one of| classes, in both these respects, must be pro- 
cation is but yet in its infancy.—Sufficient, I its branches. Division of labour will produce | ducing more radical changes in the fabric of 
trust, has been said to illustrate the obvious|the same beneficial results as in every other society than were witnessed even at the pe- 
tendency of improvements in thg arts, and to} ide spartinent of industry. And hence, as the, riod of the Protestant Reformation.” 
show how utterly incalculable are the benefits | ‘object is better understood, as higher talent. 
which they have evidently in reserve for us.|is engaged to promote it, and as that talent is’ 
The manner in which all these changes affect | employ ed under greater advantages, we may An Affectionate Address to all Professing 
the labouring classes, may be thus briefly|expect in the rising, and the succeeding ge- Christians. By Tuomas Suu1ror. 
stated. ‘The comforts of living are procurable | nerations, a more perfect mental develope- To all who are making a profession of the 
only by human labour. If then, by means of} ment than the world has any where yet seen. | Christian name, more es specially to those who, 
improvement in the arts, the labour of the | “ Again; it has, within a few years, been! in their respective neighbourhoods, are setting 
human race is able to produce this year twice | discovered, that education may be commenced the good example of a regular attendance at a 
as large an amount of the comforts of living | | much earlier in the life of a human being than place of religious worship, the following ob- 
as was produced last year, then every man/was before considered practicable. Who would servations are most affectionately addressed. 
will have twice as much to enjoy. He will, have supposed, unless he had seen it, that; In the first place, let me put you in mind of 
therefore, be this year in circumstances as|any thing valuable could have been commu-|the nature and importance of our taking upon 
comfortable as those of a man of twice his|nicated to an infant of only two or three years | ourselves this profession, this name of C hrist, 
wealth the year before. With the labour of old? Specially, who would have supposed that! which demands of us, that through his holy 
last year he may earn twice the amount of | the memory, the judgment, the understand-| help we depart from iniquity : * Let every one 
comfort, or he may possess the former amount! ing, and the conscience, of so young a child,|that nameth the name of Christ depart from 
of comfort with half the amount of labour. A| were already so perfectly formed and so sus- iniquity,” (2 ‘Tim. ii. 19,) by living, acting, 
little reflection will, I think, teach any one,|ceptible of improvement? It has thus been} and moving in all our civil, as well as religious 
that these are precisely the results to which demonstrated that a very valuable education,| engagements, under the influence and govern- 
the movements of society are tending. It|an education which shell comprise instruction| ment of the Spirit of Christ Jesus our Lord 
will, I think, also, be evident that the forces|in the elements of many of the most impor-/and lawgiver; that whether we eat, drink, or 
are ciunilas to those exerted upon the condi-| tant sciences, may be acquired, before a child! whatsoever we do, God may in all things be 
tion of man, at the time of the Reformation,)is old enough to be profitably employed in| glorified. (1 Cor. x. 31.) 
except that they affect more permanently, and | muscular labour, and even while the care of} 
to a greater degree, a much larger portion of|it would be expensive to the parent. It has|of our building, our fundamental principle ; 
the community. |thus been made the interest of every one in|therefore let us well consider how far the 
“The immediate effect of these changes|the neighbourhood of an Infant School, to| general tenour of our conduct corresponds 
upon the condition of the larger classes of so-| |give his children at least so much education) with this profession; how far we are each 
ciety must be evident. They “place within the| as may be communicated there. And if I be ‘earnestly endeavouring to be found in all 
power of every man a larger share of enjoy-| not much mistaken, the instruction now given) things conformable to the example and pre- 
ment, and a greater portion of leisure. They|to infants, in these invaluable nurseries, is/cepts of this great and holy pattern of all 
thus give to every man, not only more time/ more philosophical, and does more towards| Christian perfection, of Him who has trod 
for intellectual cultivation, but, also, the! establishing correct intellectual and moral) the path of temptation and trial before us, but 
means for improving that time with increased) habits, than was attainable, when I was a boy, | Fejected every snare of the enemy. Should 
advantage. And, if they do not render aj by children of 12 or 14 years of age, in gram-| this not be the case with us, is there not a 
man better educated himself, they render him) mar schools of no conte ‘mptible estimation. j|danger, from our example, to the less con- 
sensible of his own deficiency, ‘and awaken| “ Allow me algo to suggest an improvement|cerned part of mankind, who, watching our 





Christ must become the chief corner-stone 
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progress in the Christian course with a jealous, 
eye, will have to consider us like the evil spies 
to the children of Israel, and thus receive, 
through our lukewarm profession, discourage-} i 
ments and hinderances, instead of being attract-| 
ed to a pursuit of the prize by our more ob-| 
vious faithfulness? ‘* Be ye holy, for IL the} 
Lord your God am boly.”’ (Deut. xix. 2.) 
‘« Be ye perfect even as your Father which is 
in heaven is perfect.”’ (Matt. v. 43.) 

Let us remember, that however we may be} 
at peace with ourselves by thus professing, 
but not doing, the best in our power to attain 
this perfect stature of the Christian; that} 
whatever our name or denomination as to reli- 
gion may be, we are but branding ourselves 
with the odious character of hypocrites in the 
estimation of the more irreligious part of man- 
kind: and let us call to mind that the sad 
effects of this dissembling will not end here; 
for if this mode of conduct be persisted in, we! 
must expect that we shall incur the woe pro-| 
nounced by our blessed Lord: ‘ Woe unto 
you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye} 
shut up the kingdom of Heaven against men : 
for ye neither go in yourselves, neither suffe | 
ye them that are entering to go in.” (Matt. 
xxiii. 13.) [If every one that numeth the name! 
of Christ is to depart from iniquity. is it not 
in an especial manner obligatory on all who) 
are making a profession of Christianity, to en-| 
deavour to attain toa state of purity of con-| 
duct and converse amongst men ? 

In addition to the declarations of holy men 
of old, handed down to us through the medium 
of the sacred writings, I believe that the first 
reformers were also raised up in their day to! 
bear testimony to the sufficiency of that divine 
principle of light and life in all mankind, 
through Christ, which would direct 
them to the heavenly Canaan, and strengthen) 
them to walk in obedience thereunto; these} 
confirming the truth of their testimony by the 
general tenour of their conduct ; giving ample 
proof to even the more careless, that through 
holy appearance in their 
they were mercifully re- 
deemed from the world ” its spirit—not 
only from pleasures, but also from its pro- 
fits4+and were enabled to count all things ap- 
pertaining to this life but 
dung, 
ii, 8.) 


Jesus 


submission to its 
hearts and minds, 


as dross and as 
so that they might win Christ. (Phil. 
Thereby they became as an ensign 
to the nations; and were, | doubt not, made 
preciously instrumental in the Divine hand to! 
awaken others, and gather souls unto God. 
But, alas! my professing Christian bre thren, | 
of every denomination, is there not cause, in 
this day, to take up the lamentation against} 
us, and say: “ How has the gold become dim, 
and the most fine gold changed!” 
the love of God, and that humility and self- 
denial formerly so manifest, now, by many 
professing the Christian name, exchanged for 
the love of other things—the pleasures and 
treasures of this world, and an eager desire to 
make an appearance of greatness amongst, 
men! That this sorrowful change has taken| 
place, and is increasingly so amongst the pro-| 
fessed followers of a meek and humble Re-| 


deemer, cannot be denied, cannot be contro- 
verted, 


How is! 


‘come “like unto a man who, 
‘natural face in a glass, goeth his way, and |specting this land: 


| life ? 
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Yet, notwithstanding the siftings that have |free from the dangers and persecutions our 
of late years so frequently occurred relative |forefathers were exposed to, and unmolested 
to our commercial concerns as a nation, there|as it respects our various religious tenets ; 
is reason to fear that many have not profited | lest, if we still continue refusing to yield our 


‘by the things they have had for a time to en- necks to the same precious yoke of Christ, 


dure, whilst sailing on the unstable ocean of 
commerce. 


which they took upon them, and will not east 
Although they have seen, with| away from us those things which have led into 
clearness, the instability of all mundane con- captivity to the world, to its spirit, its maxims, 
cerns, the utter uncertainty of them, and the 
necessity of seeking after durable riches and gold, of silver, of wood, 
righteousness, yet they have lost sight of these | 
again when a season of calm has succeeded 
the heavy gales they had to endure, 
danger that threatened. 


and of stone—the 
Almighty may see meet, after long forbearing 
‘in love and mercy with this our favoured na- 
and the |tion, to rise up and plead with it in judgment ; 
Thus have they be-|and the declaration formerly uttered respect- 
beholding his|ing the children of Israel may be fulfilled re- 
** You only have I known 
straight way forgetteth what manner of man jof all the families of the earth: therefore I 
he was.” (James i. 23, 24.) For want of| will punish you for all your iniquities.”” (Amos 
abiding under these renewed visitations of |iii. 2.) 
the great Head of the church, how evident is I have long been led to believe that the 
it that we soon forget again our own deformi-| advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom is 
ties, and are thus in danger of adding sin to|more especiaily obstructed by such as are 
sin. making a profession of religion, and are ac- 
Do nat these things loudly call upon all|tive members of the society they are in con- 
| professing Christians to be individually will-|nexion with, contending for the faith once 
ing to enter timely into the closet of the|delivered to the saints in words, but whose 
\heart, and seck for divine help to shut to the| general conduct respecting their commercial 
door thereof against carnal reasoning, the|transactions, manner of living, houses, and 
unsanctified use of great acquirements, and | furniture, does not correspond with that hu- 
the love of the world, which there is cause to| mility and self-denial which the doctrines, 
‘fear has overpowered the better judgment of) | precepts, and example of our Holy Redeemer 
many of the well disposed amongst the diffe T |e njoins; thus giving proof that they are friends 
ent professors of Christianity? Hereby, as|of the world, and not of Christ Jesus: the 
we become willing to stand open to divine fruits brought forth by such also testifying, 





| conviction, we may be favoured each one to | thi it within they are like the whited sepul- 


see in what manner and how far we may have |chres, full of dead men’s bones and all un- 
contributed to this sorrowful declension, and|cleanness, (Math. xxiii. 27;) and that the 
timely amend our ways and our doings; see-| spirit of the world is the governing principle 
ing we are yet mercifully followed asa na-|in most, if not in all their actions amongst 
tion, immediately, by the great Head of the|men; pursuing the world as if they counted 
church, Christ Jesus, the sent of the Father,|gain godliness, and not, as must be the case 
in his spiritual appearance in our souls ; in| with the true disciples and followers of Christ, 
order, that through a willingness on our parts | godliness with contentment to be 
to become subject to his all-controlling power | riches. (1 Tim. vi. 5, 6.) Proclaiming, in the 
and government, he might redeem us from |language of conduct, their disregard of the 
all iniquity ; and also, instrumentally, with|nature and extent of their business, if there 
line upon line, line upon line. Oh! how ap- |be but a prospect of a good profit attached to 
plicable is the language of the Most High,|it; whereby the gifts which the god of this 
(formerly uttered,) to bis dealings as respects | world bestows upon these his votaries, have 
this our highly favoured nation: “ How shall | blinded the eyes of many whom, I doubt not, 
I give thee up, Ephraim? How shall I de-|were once favoured to see clearly the things 
liver thee, Israel? How shall 1 make thee as|which belong to peace and salvation. Oh! 
Admah? How shall! I set thee as Zeboim ?” \these professing worldlings, who say they are 
(Hosea xi. 8.)—cities that were overthrown | Jews and are not; but whose fruits testify for 
for their rebellion. ‘Then, how can we avail-|them that they are of the synagogue of Satan. 
ingly magnify that mercy and long-suffering | And how can it be likely to prove otherwise, 
which has hitherto spared us? Must it not|but that such unworthy professors of the 


greatest 


be by unreserved obedience to the dictates of |Christian name, who are refusing to become 


the Holy Spirit, our daily walks through |subject to the governing principle of Christ 


iwithin them, will be stumbling-blocks to the 
May we no longer, as professing Christians, |honest enquirer after Zion, and instrumental 


‘be found walking unworthy of these multiplied |in turning the blind out of the right way of 


mercies, but be prevailed upon to return to|the Lord! 

the good old ways ; that we may also be found| So, let us look to ourselves, my highly pro- 
in those paths of holiness of life and conversa-|fessing brethren; you, in an espe cial manner, 
tion, in which the holy men of old and first}to whom these remarks more immediately 
reformers walked, even under sore travail of| |apply—you who are resolving to obtain an 
mind and suffering of body, waste of their out- | impossibility, to be heirs of two kingdoms. 
ward substance, and peisecution unto death.|For is it any marvel, that so little fruit ap- 
Oh! let us be no longer trampling upon their | pears from the instrumental labour bestowed 
testimonies, by slighting the many great and|under the Divine anointing, which | would 
| gracious privileges of this day of outward ease,| humbly hope is known by many in the diffe- 


its manners, and deceitful ways—our gods of 


ties 


es 
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rent denominations whe are professing faith 
in our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and 
who are standing forth in his name, to advo- 
cate his cause against the world, the flesh, 
and the devil; as I cannot doubt but that the 
word thus preached has been, at times, be- 
lieved in and received. But on comparing | 
things with things, the conduct of some of 
the more active members and esteemed pil- 
lars in the different religious communities, 
has been found so at variance with the doc- | 
trine preached, and this even with some who | 
are standing forth as the Aarons and the Hurs| 
by the side of the Lord’s messengers, (E aot 
dus xvii. 12,) as, | doubt not, to cause ren rs | 
to leave their place of worship with sorrowful | 
hearts, and who instead of resolving, through | 
the renewals of Divine aid, to pursue the path] 
that has been pointed out towards the heaven- 
ly Canaan, have been tempted to form this| 
conclusion—that they would rather remain as| 
- they were, and not persevere, as they clearly | 
saw the inconsistency of many who stood high 






























Nor do the sad effects of this disseenbling | 
end here. I believe we may trace its sorrow- 
ful Consequences to the rising generation, as 
being one of the causes, and not one of the 


outward ease as to liberty of conscience, are 
coming forward in true religious usefulness, by 
being examples of real vital religion, in the 
different communities of which they are mem- 
bers; thereby serving the Lord’s cause, by the 
religious exercise of their spirits, and by an 
endeavour to be found walking amongst men, 
consistently with the doctrines, the precepts, 
and example of our holy Redeemer. ‘They 
may appear active in the religious concerns of 
the society they are in communion with, and 
yet be strangers to this religious exercise, 
without which none of us can become helpers 
in the Lord’s cause, and lights in the world. 
(Matt. v. 14.) 

The enemy of all good is ever on the alert, 
and ready with baits to answer his purposes; 
so that when the good hand of Divine help has 
been held out towards any, and they have been 
favoured to see and fecl the need of a still fur- 
ther separation from all sublunary things, and 
the mind bas become exercised with desires to 
expericnce this; then he has endeavoured to 
counteract the gracious designs of Omnipo- 
tence, by raising mountains of difficulty and 
discouragement in their way, and trying to 
persuade them that the path thus opened to 
their view, is not to be trodden by mortals. 


gestions, turning their attention towards such, 
in a more particular manner, who are stand- 
ing foremost in taking an active part in reli- 
gious matters, and are making a great profes- 
sion of spirituality, but are not coming up, in 
a consistent conduct, with the nature and spi- 
rituality of the gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ; whereby there is reason to fear 
the pure witness for God, in such awakened 
minds, has often again been put to silence 


off. Locke. 


in profession: (see 2 Peter ii. 20, 21. 


least, why so few in early life, in this day of | 


And as a conlirmation of these, his evil sug- | 
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Selected for “ The Friend.” 
WHO IS MY NEIGHBOUR. 


Thy neighbour ? it is he whom thou 
Hast power to aid and bless— 

Whose aching heart or burning brow 
Thy soothing hand may press. 


Thy neighbour? tis the fainting poor, 
Whose eye with want is dim, 

Whom hunger sends from door to door— | 
Go thou, and succour him. F 


Thy neighbour? ’tis that weary man, 
Whose years are at their brim, 

But low with sickness, cares, and pain— 
Go thou, and comfort him. 


Thy neighbour? ’tis the heart bereft 
Of every earthly gem; 

Widow and orphan, helpless left— 
Go thou and shelter them. 

Thy neighbour ? yonder toiling slave, 
Fetter’d in thought and limb, 

Whose hopes are all beyond the grave— 
Go thou, and ransom him. 


Where’er thou meet’st a human form 
Less favour’d than thy own, 

Remember, ‘tis thy neighbour worm, 
Thy brother or thy son. 


O, pass not, pass not heedless by, 
Perhaps thou canst redeem 

The breaking heart from misery— 
Go, share thy lot with him, 
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An obliging friend has placed in our hands} 
printed for Harvey and! 


a small pamphlet, 
Darton, &c. London, 1831, entitled “ An Ad- 
dress to all professing Christians,” by Thomas 
Shillitoe. Having given it an attentive read- 
ing, we can unreservedly commend it as sea- 
sonable and salutary. In plain, simple, but 
clear and impressive language, and in a spirit 
truly catholic, sound and edifying counsel is 
inculeated, altogether becoming a faithful ser- 


vant and experienced minister of the gospel of | 


Jesus Christ. Although in some respects more 
peculiarly adapted to the condition of the seve- 
ral Christian denominations in Great Britain, 
the main scope of the salutation is equally ap- 
plicable to the churches in thiscountry; and un- 
der this persuasion, we have concluded to insert 
the greater part, if not the whole, in “ The 


F riend,” commencing with the present num- 
ber. As there are but few parts of these 


States, or of the Canadas, that he did not visit 
in his recent travels and gospel labours, on 


\this continent, the venerable author must, by 
most of our readers, be retained in affection- 
ate remembrance, and by such, we doubt not, 


our determination will be approved. Some 
possibly may be inclined to think that the 


precepts and doctrine of this truly pastoral 


address are tooclose—unnecessarily strict; but 
ithey will be found not more so than can be 
fully sustained by a comparison with the 
\teaching of the first promulgators of evangeli- 


le ‘al truth, as recorded in the New Testament. 
Good qualities are the substantial riches of | This 


the mind; but ’tis good breeding sets them | \dence of a “ green old age.’ 


address moreover is interesting as evi- 


The date af- 
|fixed to the end of it is lst of 5th month, 


tions proposed by Mr. Miller of Powhatan, and ac- 
=| by the House, the select committee a few 


| 1831, at which time, it is believed, the writer 


was not far from his eightieth year. 


In relation to the information below from the Rich 
mond Whig, of Feb. 16th, the New York Mercury 
remarks— 

“ This is the first time that any member of our con- 


| federacy, coming fairly within the list of slave-hold- 


ing states, has commenced a series of efforts designed 
eventually to free itself from the curse of slavery. It 
is an act which reflects great honour upon Virginia, 
and cannot fail to exert a powerful influence upon 
other states.” 


Free Necrors, &c.—The bill for deporting free 
negroes, has at length assumed a shape which seems 
to be acceptable to a majority, and which enables us 
to predict with certainty its passage through the 
House of Delegetes—and probably the Senate also. 

Under the judicious and discriminating instruc. 


days ago reported a substitute, which was yesterday 
amended in various particulars, and ordered to be 
engrossed. This substitute excludes coercion, except 
as to those free negroes who remain in the state con- 
trary to the law of 1806 (a numerous class), and as 
amended yesterday, its principal features are—1. The 

ppropriation of $35,000 for 1832—and of 90,000 for 
1833, to the deportation of free negroes willing to go, 
of the class above mentioned who are compelled to 
go, and of such as may be emancipated, the owners 
not providing the means—to some place beyond the 
limits of the United States, left to the discretion of 
the Central Board. This board is to consist of the 
governor, treasurer, and auditor, ex officio, who are 
clothed with the power of appointing agencies at 
Norfolk, Petersburg, or other places, 

We congratulate the country that the measure is 
thus put in a form which will divest it of the disap- 
probation of the benevolent, and secure for its exe- 
cution the support of that public opinion, unless 
backed by which, no law can be efficient in this coun- 


— 
Ve 


.8. The House of Delegates passed the above 
| bill to. day, by a vote of 79 to 41. 





Diep, on the inna of the 20th inst., in the 19th 
year of his age, Sotomon, son of Josiah White, of this 
city. 

The decease of this promising young man has left 
a mournful vacancy in the domestic circle where he 
was wont to mingle, and has deprived society of one 
whose sound principles and correct practice afforded 
the pleasing prospect of future usefulness. His dis- 
position was amiable and affectionate, and accompani- 
ed with a mildness and modesty of manners which en- 
deared him to all his associates. Possessed of good 
mental endowments, he endeavoured to cultivate them 
by the assiduous and persevering pursuit of tSeful 
studies ; not however to the exclusion of higher and 
better things. He manifested from early life a love of 
piety, and a reverence and regard for religion, which 
led him to watchfulness over his words and actions, 
and preserved him from many of the temptations inci- 
dent to youth. He supported the languor and suffer- 
ings attendant on a long and tedious illness with com- 
posure and patience, never uttering a murmur or 
complaint. The pain of separation, and the loss which 
his removal has occasioned to his friends and relatives 
is greatly mitigated by the consoling hope, that he has 
peacefully passed away to a better state of existence, 
where sickness, sorrow, and death are unknown. 





A meeting of the Association of Friends 
for the free instruction of adult coloured per- 
sons, will be held this evening, at 7 o’clock, 
in Friends’ School-house, on Willing’s alley. 

Tuomas Boorn, Sec’y. 

Philad. 2mo. 25th, 1832 ; 


mo. 
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